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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

In September 2013, a Listening Session on M entering Children of Incarcerated Parents 
was held in Washington, DC. This session was organized by the U.S. Department of J ustice's 
Office of J uvenilej ustice and Delinquency Prevention in partnership with the White House 
Domestic Policy Council and Office of Public Engagement. It continues the administration's 
commitment to support youth with incarcerated parents and to ensure that all young people get 
the best possible start in life. The day-long session comprised more than 40 participants and was 
co-facilitated by the first two authors of this report. Participants included: 

• Officials from relevant government agencies and departments; 

• Individuals recognized by the White House in J une 2013 as Champions of Change for 
Children of Incarcerated Parents; 

• Representatives from mentoring organizations and other programs with experience 
serving children with incarcerated parents and their families; and 

• Y outh who were current or previous participants in two of the mentoring programs 
represented, along with their mentors and family members. 

This report summarizes both the research and stakeholder input shared during the 
Listening Session and offers recommendations to further advance the availability and 
effectiveness of mentoring for children of incarcerated parents. The organization of the report 
largely follows the agenda of the Listening Session, provided in the appendix. The Listening 
Session began with brief overviews of research on children of incarcerated parents (Dr. Shlafer) 
as well as mentoring programs and relationships for youth in general (Dr. DuBois) and for 
children with incarcerated parents specifically (Dr. Jarjoura). Following an opportunity to 
discuss the presentations, participants were asked to share their views concerning the 
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significance and most important features of mentoring relationships in the lives of children with 
incarcerated parents. Next, Drs. Jarjoura and DuBois facilitated an in-depth participant 
discussion on specific areas of program infrastructure and practice as they pertain to effectively 
mentoring this population. The session concluded with participants sharing their views regarding 
the most important next steps for making high-quality mentoring available to children of 
incarcerated parents. It should be noted that the recommendations included in this report, 
although informed by the perspectives of session participants, are solely those of the report's 
authors. 

RESEARCH AND BACKGROUND: CHILDREN OF INCARCERATED PARENTS AND 

MENTORING 

Parents may be incarcerated in correctional facilities at either the local or state level and 
the length of incarceration varies by type of facility. J ails are locally-operated correctional 
facilities and sentences to jail (typically for misdemeanors) are usually one year or shorter, 
whereas prisons (state or federal) are typically further away and generally involve sentences 
(typically for felonies) that are longer than one year. The number of youth who have an 
incarcerated parent has grown considerably over the past two decades. It is estimated that 1.7 
million youth in the United States have at least one parent currently in prison and that millions 
more have a parent in jail. As a group, these youth fare worse than other youth on a range of 
immediate and longer-term outcomes that relate to mental and physical health as well as 
educational achievement. Evidence suggests that, in combination with other sources of risk and 
adversity, the incarceration of a parent can increase the likelihood that youth become involved in 
antisocial and delinquent behavior. Yet, it is clear that parental incarceration affects families in 
different ways and that experiences before, during, and after incarceration contribute to youths' 
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outcomes. Furthermore, as many youth faced with the incarceration of a parent do well, a 
parent's incarceration is clearly not an insurmountable barrier to a young person realizing his or 
her full potential. 

The broader research literature supports mentoring programs as a promising form of 
support for youth with incarcerated parents. Findings indicate that participation in a mentoring 
program can benefit a young person in several different areas, including emotional well-being, 
social relationships, avoiding problem behavior, and academic achievement. Research also 
suggests the following specific qualities of mentoring relationships are important for fostering 
positive youth outcomes: 

• Active guidance (mentor efforts to build mentee's skills and facilitate development of 
mentee's character and values; mentor helping mentee to set and work toward personal 
goals) 

• Advocacy (efforts to identity and address a mentee's needs for services and resources 
and foster the mentee's skills for self-advocacy) 

• C loseness/emotional connection (mentor and mentee caring for one another) 

• Collaborative/developmental orientation (responsiveness to mentee's interests; 
cultivation of mentee's strengths and sense of contribution) 

• Consistency (mentor follow-through and trustworthiness) 

• Longevity (extended duration of relationship) 

• Parent engagement (mentor efforts to partner with mentee's primary caregiver in 
meeting mentee's needs; demonstrating respect for the caregiver's wishes and caregiver- 
child relationship). 
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• Positive role modeling (mentor exhibiting personal integrity, healthy behaviors, and 
concern for others) 

Recognition of the potential benefits of additional adult support and guidance in the 
context of a parent's incarceration has inspired a number of initiatives to make high-quality 
mentoring (as summarized above) available to youth who are faced with this life circumstance. 
The evidence available regarding the effectiveness of mentoring as a form of support for children 
with incarcerated parents specifically is limited and best regarded as preliminary. Available 
findings are, however, encouraging because they point to a range of potential benefits that are 
similar to those observed in the much more extensive body of research that has evaluated 
mentoring program outcomes for youth in general. M any of the youth at the Listening Session, 
furthermore, spoke with conviction about the ways they had been influenced positively-often in 
ways that transformed their development and futures— from their involvement in mentoring 
programs that were represented. Session participants also emphasized how, in their experience, 
essentially all of the features of high-quality mentoring relationships suggested by research are 
instrumental to ensuring that children with incarcerated parents benefit from their program 
experiences and, importantly, are shielded from unintended harm (e.g., feelings of abandonment 
stemming from lack of mentor follow-through on commitments). 

SUPPORTING HIGH-QUALITY MENTORING RELATIONSHIPS FOR CHILDREN OF 
INCARCERATED PARENTS 

M uch has been learned about the ways to design and manage mentoring programs to 

maximize the potential for meaningful and effective mentoring relationships. Along with the 

critical need for adequate organizational infrastructure, research suggests that attention to 

practices in several different areas (recruitment, screening, matching, training, structure and 
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supports for mentoring activities, monitoring and support, family engagement, external 
partnerships, and closure) is importantfor ensuring the quality of mentoring relationships and 
thereby positive youth outcomes. During the Listening Session, participants emphasized specific 
aspects within these areas as both particularly important and challenging in making high-quality 
mentoring available to children of incarcerated parents. These include: 

• Taking into account the complexities of the home and family situations when a 
parent is incarcerated, including how this may influence the experience for 
mentors, and establishing realistic expectations when recruiting prospective 
mentors. 

• Screening and intake procedures that ensure that prospective mentors have the 
time, commitment, and personal qualities to be effective mentors and that 
consider the possibility that suitable mentors may be adults with similar 
backgrounds as the youth and may already be known to them (e.g., relatives or 
acquaintances). 

• Being attentive to how the experience of having an incarcerated parent may shape 
youths' openness to, and expectations about, a relationship with an adult mentor 
and using this and other information to match youth with mentors whose 
characteristics and backgrounds are appropriate to their needs. 

• Providing training that prepares mentors to be supportive of children with 
incarcerated parents— to understand their own personal biases and views about 
incarcerated parents as well as the cultural attitudes and values of the youth they 
will serve and how to respond when issues arise (e.g., when to contact staff, how 
to make referrals, how to listen non-judgmentally, and so on). 
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• Having structured support for mentors working with children of incarcerated 
parents and providing targeted preparation for mentors to support these youth 
effectively— this includes ensuring that mentors understand how mentoring fits in 
with other support systems in place and with family/caregiver needs. 

• Establishing clear expectations about the regularity and amount of contact that 
should occur between mentor and youth as well as the duration of the 
relationship— especially given that when youth experience the kind of disruption 
in their relationships with adults that is sometimes associated with having an 
incarcerated parent, consistency and predictability as well as a long-term 
commitment may be necessary for youth to cultivate open and trusting 
relationships with their mentors. 

• Entering into partnerships between the mentoring agencies and other 
organizations is particularly important when serving this population, especially in 
terms of building the support that youth with incarcerated parents need to be 
successful in the school setting. 

• Providing a structured process for closing the mentoring relationship so that it 
acknowledges the contributions of both mentor and mentee and gives both a 
chance to reflect on the experience, keeping in mind that because children of 
incarcerated parents sometimes have a background of strained and disrupted 
relationships with adults, it is critical that relationships they experience with 
mentors be healthy and positive in all aspects, including their closure. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS FOR PRACTICE AND POLICY 

The research evidence and Listening Session discussion summarized in this report point 
to a number of useful next steps that can betaken to support the availability of high-quality and 
effective mentoring for youth with incarcerated parents. The authors' specific recommendations 
follow: 

Provide strategic supports to programs to enhance the availability of high-quality 
mentoring for children of incarcerated parents. These supports should be structured (i.e., 
tiered) to respond to mentoring organizations' varying needs and degrees of readiness, taking 
into account the extent to which foundational evidence- based practices are established 
components of their programs as well as their levels of experience providing mentoring to 
children of incarcerated parents. Assisting all programs to efficiently and effectively engage 
high-quality mentors from diverse backgrounds should also be a priority. As emphasized during 
the Listening Session, the need for access to more timely and affordable background checks as 
part of the mentor screening process is a particularly pressing concern. 

C ultivate a community of practice for mentoring children of incarcerated parents. 
There is a need to facilitate sharing of ideas and exchange of resources among programs 
involved in providing mentoring for children of incarcerated parents. The recently funded OJJ DP 
National M entering Resource Center as well as mechanisms to foster peer learning and 
collaboration among organizations working at national, regional, and local levels should be 
utilized for this purpose. 

Invest in research to advance the evidence base for effective mentoring for children 
of incarcerated parents. Any efforts to enhance the availability and effectiveness of mentoring 
for children of incarcerated parents should be grounded in a strong evidence base. As a first step 
in addressing this need, federal funding should be provided fora well-designed and rigorous 
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evaluation study. This study should be designed to advance understanding of how best to support 
the implementation of key practices in making mentoring available to children of incarcerated 
parents as well as how to achieve optimal levels of mentor and youth engagement in programs. It 
also should be structured to improve knowledge of the ways in which youth outcomes may be 
contingent on the different characteristics and practices of programs, key features of mentoring 
relationships, and the widely varying life circumstances and backgrounds of children of 
incarcerated parents. When and how mentoring is most likely to complement the broader array of 
supports that such youth with incarcerated parents and their families may receive from other 
organizations should also be carefully examined. 
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INTRODUCTION 

In September 2013, a Listening Session on M entering Children of Incarcerated Parents 
was held in Washington, DC. This session was organized by the U.S. Department of J ustice's 
Office of J uvenilej ustice and Delinquency Prevention in partnership with the White House 
Domestic Policy Council and Office of Public Engagement. It continues the administration's 
commitment to support youth with incarcerated parents and to ensure that all young people get 
the best possible start in life. The day-long session comprised more than 40 participants and was 
co-facilitated by the first two authors of this report. Participants included: 

• Officials from relevant government agencies and departments; 

• Individuals recognized by the White House in J une 2013 as Champions of Change for 
Children of Incarcerated Parents; 

• Representatives from mentoring organizations and other programs with experience 
serving children with incarcerated parents and their families; and 

• Y outh who were current or previous participants in two of the mentoring programs 
represented, along with their mentors and family members. 

This report summarizes both the research and stakeholder input shared during the 
Listening Session and offers recommendations to further advance the availability and 
effectiveness of mentoring for children of incarcerated parents. The organization of the report 
largely follows the agenda of the Listening Session, provided in the appendix. The Listening 
Session began with brief overviews of research on children of incarcerated parents (Dr. Shlafer) 
as well as mentoring programs and relationships for youth in general (Dr. DuBois) and for 
children with incarcerated parents specifically (Dr. Jarjoura). Following an opportunity to 
discuss the presentations, participants were asked to share their views concerning the 
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significance and most important features of mentoring relationships in the lives of children with 
incarcerated parents. Next, Drs. Jarjoura and DuBois facilitated an in-depth participant 
discussion on specific areas of program infrastructure and practice as they pertain to effectively 
mentoring this population. The session concluded with participants sharing their views regarding 
the most important next steps for making high-quality mentoring available to children of 
incarcerated parents. It should be noted that the recommendations included in this report, 
although informed by the perspectives of session participants, are solely those of the report's 
authors. 

RESEARCH AND BACKGROUND: CHILDREN OF INCARCERATED 

PARENTS AND MENTORING 

A BRIEF PROFILE OF CHILDREN OF INCARCERATED PARENTS 
Parents may be incarcerated in correctional facilities at either the local or state level and 
the length of incarceration varies by type of facility. J ails are locally operated correctional 
facilities and sentences to jail (typically misdemeanors) are usually one year or less, whereas 
prisons (state or federal) typically are further away and generally involve sentences (typically for 
felonies) that are longer than one year. 1 The best available estimates indicate that at least 1.7 
million youth under the age of 18 have at least one parent currently in prison in the United States 
and millions more have a parent currently in jail. 2 This is a significant increase from the number 
of youth with incarcerated parents as recently as the early 1990s; between 1991 and 2007, the 
number of parents held in prisons increased by 79%. 3 For the vast majority of these youth (91%), 
the incarcerated parent is the father; 4 however, incarcerated women (62%) are more likely than 
incarcerated men (51%) to report being the parents of minor children. 5 Half of the youth are 
known to be younger than age 10 and an estimated one-quarter of all children with an 
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incarcerated parent are less than 4 years old. 6 Notably, African American youth are more than 
seven times as likely as White youth and nearly three times as likely as Hispanic youth to have a 
parent in prison. 7 

Asa group, children of incarcerated parents are at increased risk for both internalizing 
(e.g,, depression, anxiety, withdrawal) and externalizing (e.g., delinquency, substance use) 
behavior problems, cognitive delays, and difficulties in school (e.g., school failure). 8 The 
associations between parental incarceration and poor developmental outcomes are complicated, 
however, because incarcerated parents and their children are a heterogeneous group and often 
experience many additional challenges that place them at risk for suboptimal outcomes even 
before the parent is incarcerated. These environmental risks (e.g., single parenting, poverty, 
parent substance use, parent mental health problems, exposure to domestic violence) could 
compromise a family's stability and a child's developmental outcomes. This may be particularly 
true for children who lived with their parents before the parent's incarceration. About 50% of 
parents in prison report having lived with their children before they were incarcerated, and 
mothers are more likely than fathers to report living with their minor children before 
incarceration. 9 So for some youth— but certainly not all— the parent's incarceration results in a 
disruption in the household. This may be particularly important in the context of the discussion 
of mentoring for this population, because the experiences before, during, and after a parent's 
incarceration vary considerably and the intended goals of mentoring programs may not address 
the unique needs of individual youths. 

Recent evidence 10 suggests that even after environmental risks (e.g., race, education, 
poverty, and prior criminal convictions) are accounted for, parental incarceration continues to 
predict youths' likelihood of engaging in antisocial and delinquent behavior. In addition, parental 
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incarceration has been linked to poor physical and mental health in adulthood, including 
increased risk of high cholesterol, asthma, migraines, HIV/AIDS, depression, posttraumatic 
stress disorder, and anxiety . 11 These results suggest that parental incarceration can have long- 
lasting implications for the physical and mental health of the next generation. At the same time, 
it should be noted that the available evidence does not support a view that parental incarceration 
causes poor developmental outcomes among children. A S with most social problems, any one risk 
factor, such as parental incarceration, is probably most accurately regarded as part of a complex 
web of myriad intersecting circumstances and events. 

MENTORING PROGRAMS AND RELATIONSHIPS FOR YOUTH 

MENTORING PROGRAMS 

Rigorous evaluations of mentoring programs generally support their ability to make a 
positive difference in multiple domains of the behavior and development of participating 
youth . 12 Findings include enhanced self-esteem; better relationships with parents and peers; 
improvements in school attendance and performance; and reductions in substance use, violence, 
and other risk behaviors. The most common pattern is for mentored youth to exhibit positive 
gains on outcomes, while non-mentored youth experience declines. Thus, it appears that 
programs can serve both promotion and prevention aims . 13 There is also evidence that mentoring 
programs can foster inroads in multiple areas for the same young person , 14 thereby facilitating 
holistic growth and development . 15 Furthermore, existing research supports the value of 
mentoring programs for youth of varying ages, ranging from young children to older adolescents, 
thus positioning them as a potentially beneficial form of support throughout the formative stages 
of a young person's development . 16 Likewise, although programs typically have used adult 
volunteers and focused on cultivating one-to-one relationships, findings are also encouraging 
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when using older peers as mentors and when offering mentoring in a group format . 17 In 
summary, existing evidence points to the flexibility and broad applicability of mentoring as an 
approach to supporting positive youth development. 

Gains with regard to outcome measures for the typical young person in a mentoring 
program, however, have been modest . 18 A Ithough comparable to those observed for other types 
of community- based programs for children and adolescents , 19 these benefits fall short of the 
transformative levels of impact that have widely been assumed possible with mentoring . 20 
Substantial variability in effects has been observed across programs 21 as well as among youth 
served by the same program. Notably, these findings have revealed instances in which program 
involvement was potentially harmful to youth . 22 As discussed in later sections of this report, 
much of the observed variation in effectiveness appears likely to be attributable to differences in 
the quality of the relationships formed between youth and their mentors in programs and, in turn, 
unevenness in the use of practices that may be best suited to cultivating high-quality mentoring 
relationships. Y et, even the most encouraging findings typically have not reflected what would 
be considered large benefits for participating youth. Nor has there been discernible improvement 
in program effectiveness over time . 23 Along with inconsistency in adherence to currently 
identified evidence- based practices, these trends may reflect limitations in the attention that has 
been given to developing and evaluating program innovations (i.e., new evidence-based practices 
and models). 

There are also a number of significant gaps in the current evidence base for mentoring 
program effectiveness. These include a relative lack of research to inform understanding of the 
capacity of mentoring programs to address youth outcomes likely to be of particular interest to 
policy makers, such as juvenile offending, educational attainment, and obesity . 24 Likewise, very 
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few studies have examined whether the benefits of program participation for youth are sustained 
at later points in their development, especially extending into adulthood. 25 Related to this, 
evidence concerning the economic return associated with youth mentoring programs is currently 
limited. Some analyses have produced estimates of a sizable monetary return on investment for 
select youth mentoring programs. 26 A key untested assumption in these analyses, however, is 
that the short-term gains observed for youth in evaluations have translated into long-term 
educational and vocational benefits. 27 

MENTORING RELATIONSHIPS 

It is clear from available research that not all mentoring relationships are "created equal" 
with respect to their likelihood of fostering positive outcomes for youth. T able 1 provides an 
overview of features of mentoring relationships that were discussed at the Listening Session. As 
discussed in this section, there is evidence to indicate that these qualities can be important in 
realizing the potential benefits that mentoring relationships hold for youth. It should not be 
assumed, however, that all of these characteristics are necessary or desirable for any particular 
relationship or that this list in any way exhausts all relevant considerations. 

Theoretical perspectives have emphasized mutual trust and a sense of being liked, 
understood, and respected as fundamentally important in meaningful mentoring relationships for 
youth. 28 In line with this view, research points to the youth's experience of an emotional bond 
(e.g., feelings of closeness) with his or her mentor as a key facilitator of positive outcomes, such 
as improved academic performance 29 and avoiding involvement in problem behavior. 30 
Similarly, relationships that are collaborative and youth-centered (sometimes referred to as 
"developmental") in their orientation, as opposed to being driven primarily by the interests or 
expectations of the mentor (sometimes referred to as "prescriptive"), appear more likely to last 
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and to be experienced positively by mentors and youth , 31 and have been linked to improvements 
in youths' relationships with other adults . 32,33 

M entering relationships characterized by feelings of emotional security and a sense of 
collaboration may also be important for establishing the conditions necessary for more active 
forms of guidance or support to be well received and thus prove beneficial. Considerable 


Table 1: Characteristics of Mentoring Relationships Associated With Positive 0 utcomes 
for Y outh 

Active guidance— M enter sharing information, providing skill-building opportunities, 
supporting the development of character and personal values, and offering a broadening 
perspective on the world; mentor helping youth to set and work toward personally meaningful 
goals. 

Advocacy— M enter efforts to identify and meet a mentee's needs, such as through facilitating 
connections to relevant services and resources and introductions to adults who can open doors to 
opportunities in areas such as education or employment; helping thementeeto become confident 
and skilled in advocating for himself or herself. 

C loseness/emotional connection— M enter and mentee caring for one another and being 
"bonded," potentially in a kin-like manner. 

Collaborative/developmental orientation— Eliciting and being responsive to a mentee's 
interests and concerns; recognizing the mentee's contributions and cultivating his or her 
strengths. 

Consistency— M enter follow-through on expectations for engagement with a mentee, such as 
how often they spend time together, and mentor demonstrating trustworthiness in terms of living 
up to promises and expectations established in the mentoring relationship. 

Longevity— M enter and mentee sustaining an active relationship over a substantial period. 

Parent engagement— Active efforts of the mentor to partner with a mentee's primary caregiver 
in supporting the mentee; seeking out and respecting parental wishes; maintaining appropriate 
boundaries to avoid disrupting the parent- mentee relationship or the mentor- mentee 
relationship. 

Positive role modeling— M enter serving as an example of how to conduct oneself with personal 
integrity, look after one's mental and physical health, demonstrate caring and concern for others, 
etc. 
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evidence indicates, for example, that mentors can be an important resource in helping youth to 
set and work toward goals, especially in the context of the above-described youth- centered 
approach to mentoring , 34 Likewise, although the teaching and advocacy dimensions of 
mentoring relationships have not received much direct study, greater effectiveness has been 
observed in programs that are intentionally structured to support such roles . 35 

M entering relationships that involve more consistent or frequent patterns of contact and 
that are sustained over longer periods of time have also been implicated in more favorable 
outcomes for youth . 36 A vail able evidence suggests that relationships characterized by greater 
intensity of interaction and longevity may be beneficial, at least in part, because they afford a 
greater opportunity for other desirable features of relationships to take root and be operative, 
such as feelings of closeness and collaboration on goals . 37 It is important to note, however, that 
favorable results have nonetheless been reported in evaluations of programs intentionally 
structured for mentoring relationships to last relatively short periods of time (e.g., a few 
months ). 38 Likewise, available evidence suggests that youth can be adversely affected when 
program-arranged relationships end prematurely 39 or if, in the wake of such endings, a youth is 
paired with a new mentor . 40,41 

Theory and available research also point to the importance of taking into account the 
ways that the mentoring relationship interfaces with other important relationships in youths' lives 
(and possibly those of mentors ). 42 The extent to which mentors can forge the types of 
connections with youths' parents or other caregivers that enable collaboration on behalf of 
youths is a significant consideration in this regard . 43 It seems likely, however, that other social 
network linkages, such as those involving youths' teachers or peers, when examined will prove 
to be consequential as well. 
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MENTORING FOR CHILDREN OF INCARCERATED PARENTS 

The recent attention paid to mentoring for youth with incarcerated parents has been 
characterized as a "national movement.'' 44 In 2000, the Amachi mentoring organization was 
developed to support these youth through the consistent presence of caring adult mentors. 

Amachi is a faith-based initiative that began in Philadelphia under the leadership of (former 
mayor) Rev. Wilson Goode. Originally, the Amachi model was a partnership with Big Brothers 
Big Sisters (B BBS) in which mentors were recruited through religious organizations. Specialized 
training was developed to prepare mentors, who were then supervised and monitored by B BBS 
agencies. To date, more than 300,000 children have been mentored through Amachi-modeled 
programs in 250 cities across all 50 states. 

President George W. Bush took the Amachi concept and built a national initiative under 
the leadership of the Office of Faith-Based and Community Initiatives and the Administration for 
Children and Families (ACF). In 2002, through the Promoting Safe and Stable Families 
Amendments, Congress established the M entering Children of Prisoners Program. Through this 
program, in 2003 the ACF provided $8.9 million of funding to 52 mentoring programs 
specifically serving children of incarcerated parents. The program was reauthorized in 2006, and 
in 2008, ACF awarded $45.6 million in funding to support 219 mentoring programs. Through the 
M entering Children of Prisoners Program, grants were awarded to faith-based and community 
organizations, along with tribes and state and local government entities. 

Unfortunately, evaluations of the mentoring programs targeting children of incarcerated 
parents through these initiatives were unavailable at the time of this report. In the most rigorous 
evaluation to date, 272 youth (ages 7 to 13) with an incarcerated family member were randomly 
assigned to receive mentoring immediately or to be placed on an 18-month wait list within the 
community- based mentoring programs of three BBBS agencies in Texas. At a 6-month 
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assessment, findings indicated the favorable effects of program participation on several 
outcomes, including more positive relationships with parents/caregivers, higher self-esteem, and 
a more positive sense of the future. 45 Similar differences on outcome measures favoring the 
mentoring program group were also apparent at the final, 18- month assessment. As noted by the 
report authors, however, these results are best regarded as exploratory because these follow-up 
data could only be collected for approximately half of the youth in the original study sample. 46 
Of further note, no significant differences were found between the groups at any point in the 
study on measures of school/academic-related outcomes (e.g., attitudes toward school, school 
competence as rated by parent, and suspensions). 47 

In other research from the same program, stakeholder interviews and focus groups were 
conducted with parents/caregivers, mentors, youth, and program staff. These pointed to the 
importance of mentors demonstrating consistency and commitment, and thus being involved on a 
regular, long-term basis. A Iso emphasized was the need for mentors to be compassionate 
listeners and to be supportive and open-minded in the context of family structures and values that 
might differ from their own. Parental/caregiver involvement was also perceived as essential, 
especially as reflected in the parent/caregiver's understanding and acceptance of the role of the 
mentor in his or her child's life, making an effort to communicate regularly with the mentor, and 
making outings between the mentor and child a priority. 48 

In further research, national data from BBBS agencies were used to compare the 
mentoring relationships that children of incarcerated parents experienced compared to other 
youths'. For the organization's community-based program model, findings indicated that the 
experiences of children of incarcerated parents in their relationships with their mentors (e.g., 
feelings of closeness) were for the most part similar to those experienced by other youth. This 
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was true for assessment data gathered at 3 months, 1 year, and 2 years into the development of 
relationships. Children of incarcerated parents did, however, report greater feelings of 
disappointment in their relationships with mentors (which were relatively rare for all youth) 
compared to other youth at both 3 months and 1 year. In the organization's school-based 
program, children of incarcerated parents reported levels of relationship quality similar to or 
more favorable than those of other youth in all areas. When considering mentor ratings, those in 
community- based based programs who were paired with youth who had incarcerated parents 
reported higher levels of frustration and challenge in their mentoring relationships than did other 
mentors; a comparable difference was not observed for mentors in school-based programs. 
Proportions of mentoring relationships that lasted at least one year did not differ in community- 
based programs; whereas for school-based programs, the 1-year retention rate was significantly 
higher for youth with an incarcerated parent. 

The potential for mentoring programs and relationships to significantly benefit youth 
with incarcerated parents was a prominent theme in participants' contributions during the 
Listening Session. Several of the youth attributed transformative changes in their development, 
such as refraining from involvement in gang activity and success in pursuing postsecondary 
education, to mentoring relationships they had experienced in the programs represented at the 
session. Atthe same time, participants highlighted a number of formidable challenges that could 
be encountered in efforts to cultivate mentoring relationships with young people whose lives 
have been affected by a parent's incarceration. These include the potential for some youth to be 
reluctant to trustor engage possible mentors in the wake of past disappointments in relationships 
with other adults, and a corresponding vulnerability to feelings of abandonment when mentors 
end relationships abruptly or fail to follow through on promises of continued involvement. It was 
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noted that success in overcoming such barriers required mentors to exhibit patience, empathy, 
and trustworthiness. The importance of mentors demonstrating a sustained high level of 
commitment to supporting youth with incarcerated parents not only by their encouragement and 
guidance, but also advocacy (e.g., facilitating connections to other supportive adults and 
resources) was also a prominent theme. Mentors' efforts to support youths' relationships with 
their incarcerated parents (e.g., writing letters to the parent together) and their indirect value as 
supporters and sources of inspiration for current caregivers were also cited as important. These 
features of mentoring relationships, emphasized by participants in the Listening Session, reflect 
many of those noted earlier (see Table 1) as linking to more positive outcomes for youth in the 
research literature. 

In summary, available findings, with input from Listening Session participants, point to 
mentoring as a valuable source of support for youth with incarcerated parents. It is noteworthy, 
for example, that children of incarcerated parents are as likely as other youth to have the kinds of 
positive experiences in their relationships with mentors that contribute to positive outcomes. At 
the same time, attention to special considerations that may arise in mentoring children of 
incarcerated parents is warranted. These include, for example, the importance of mentor qualities 
such as patience, flexibility, compassion, and commitment as well as a strong parent-mentor 
alliance characterized by mutual respect. 

SUPPORTING HIGH-QUALITY MENTORING RELATIONSHIPS FOR 
CHILDREN OF INCARCERATED PARENTS 

M uch has been learned about the ways to design and manage mentoring programs so they 
maximize the potential for meaningful and effective mentoring relationships. Research suggests 
that, along with organizational infrastructure and capacity, practices in each of several areas can 
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influence program effectiveness. 49 T able 2 provides a brief description of these areas of practice. 
We explore each in detail here. 

As noted previously, in considering research that addresses the overall effectiveness of 
youth mentoring programs, most of what we know about the importance of specific types of 
program practices comes from research that has not been specific to mentoring programs serving 
children of incarcerated parents. It is also important to note that many traditional mentoring 
programs undoubtedly served children with incarcerated parents, recognizing them as "at-risk" 
because they were experiencing challenges or being raised by single parents, for example, but 
not specifically because they had an incarcerated parent. Thus, previous research on the 
characteristics and practices of mentoring programs likely has included children with 
incarcerated parents, but only rarely have such studies reported findings specific to this 
population. 

To help offset this limitation, in this section of the paper we draw on input from the 
Listening Session. Although much of whatwe highlightfrom the Listening Session points to 
practices and personal experiences that typically have not been the subject of research, at the 
very least this can expand our perspective on and understanding of mentoring initiatives that 
specifically target children of incarcerated parents. Throughout the rest of the paper we identify 
program features and approaches that merit careful consideration as we explore 
recommendations specific to mentoring practice and research for this population. 

PROGRAM PRACTICES 

In the third edition of the Elements of Effective Practice for M entering (hereafter, 
referred to simply as the Elements), six "evidence-based standards for practice that incorporate 
the latest research and best-available practice wisdom" are identified . 50 These standards include 
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Table 2: Mentoring Program Practices 

Mentor and youth recruitment— Identifying and engaging potential mentors through such 
means as community outreach, partnerships with businesses and universities, and social media; 
engaging the youth intended to be served by the program and their families through community 
outreach, partnerships with schools and service providers, and so forth. 

Screening and intake assessment — Strategies to ensure that potential mentors have appropriate 
backgrounds and readiness, such as child abuse and neglect background checks, in-person 
interviews, and contacting references; efforts to ensure that there is a good fit between what the 
program can offer and the needs and desires of the youth and their families. 

Matching— Pairing youth and mentors according to program format (e.g., one-to-one, group) 
informed by considerations such as mentor, mentee, and parent preferences; the compatibility of 
mentor and mentee interests and personalities; mentee needs; and the professional judgment of 
staff members. 

Training— Providing mentors with information and opportunities to build skills that will support 
them in developing effective and beneficial relationships with their mentees; can be delivered in 
a variety of formats (e.g., in person, online) and both before and after the mentoring relationship 
has begun. 

Structure and supports for mentoring activities— Strategies and resources used to ensure that 
mentoring relationships reflect regularity and the amounts of activity, overall duration, styles of 
interaction, and activity content consistent with program goals. 

Monitoring and support— Personalized staff check-ins with mentors that can occur on an 
established schedule and an ad hoc basis in response to emergent needs; also includes similar 
check-ins that might occur with mentees and their caregivers. 

Family engagement— Outreach by program staff and mentors to a mentee' s family focused on 
partnering to best support the mentee' s development; may include staff and mentor check-ins 
with a mentee' s parent, inviting a mentee's family to participate in program-sponsored events 
and activities, having a mentor partner with a mentee's parent to carry out activities on behalf of 
the mentee, and so on. 

External partnerships— Collaboration with other organizations involved in providing services 
or resources to support mentees and their families. 

Closure of mentoring relationships— Procedures to help mentees and mentors prepare for and 
manage the ending of the mentor- mentee relationship such as establishing appropriate 
expectations, facilitating mentor- mentee communication, and so on. 
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benchmarks that guide programs in establishing or revising procedures to recruit mentors and 
mentees for the program; screen volunteers to ensure they fit with the goals and principles of the 
program; train volunteers to best prepare them to build effective mentoring relationships; match 
mentors and youth to maximize the likelihood of a meaningful mentoring relationship; provide 
ongoing training and supportforthe mentors and youth; and formally end the relationships. In 
addition to the benchmarks identified in Elements, enhancements to practices are recommended 
for each area. 

Determining the specific form that a mentoring program will assume is, of course, one of 
the most fundamental issues to be addressed when developing a mentoring program. Programs 
can focus on one-to-one, group, team, ore-mentoring. They can be school- or community-based, 
stand-alone or one piece of a larger youth-serving program. Currently, research offers support for 
the potential effectiveness of each of these formats . 51 Decisions regarding format can, however, 
be informed by a needs assessment focused on the youth to be served through the program as 
well as by other pertinent considerations such as the likely availability and characteristics of 
mentors, staffing and other resources of the host organization . 52 The format selected typically 
will then, in turn, have implications for decisions that are made about program practices in each 
of the areas discussed below. 

MENTOR AND YOUTH RECRUITMENT. One standard from the Elements is that 
programs should recruit mentors and youth who are "appropriate" based on program objectives 
and anticipated outcomes. M ore specifically, recruitment efforts that provide a realistic sense of 
what mentors and youth should expect from the program are advised . 53 It has also been 
recommended that mentoring programs take particular care in their recruitment efforts to 
accurately portray what being in a mentoring relationship may be like, because some research 
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has indicated that mentors' unrealistic expectations for the mentoring relationship can contribute 
to the risk for relationships to close early and unexpectedly . 54 

Establishing realistic expectations when recruiting prospective mentors for children of 
incarcerated parents may be especially critical. During the Listening Session we heard how 
mentoring programs experienced in serving this population have paid attention to how best to 
communicate background information about the youth to the mentor. Is it importantfor mentors 
to know that a youth has an incarcerated parent? A related question pertains to what 
responsibilities come with knowing that a parent is incarcerated. It is clear from input received 
during the Listening Session that perspectives on this matter are not uniform across providers. 
During the session, it was shared that in some families dealing with the incarceration of a loved 
one, parents have chosen not to share this information with a child. In some families, a parent's 
absence from the home is explained with more positive stories— the parent is in the military or 
working in another region. In such situations, some participants in the Listening Session feltthat 
it was appropriate for programs to share information about the parent's incarceration with the 
mentor. These considerations suggest the potential value of programs working with families of 
incarcerated parents on an individual basis to find out what a child has been told and using that to 
inform what information is shared, in turn, with the youth's prospective mentor. 

In practice, some mentoring programs specifically advertise that they are looking for 
volunteers to mentor youth with incarcerated parents, making it impossible not to tell mentors 
that the youth has a parent in prison . 55 During the Listening Session, we heard from mentors who 
learned after the relationship was already in pi ace that their mentees had incarcerated parents. 
Those mentors expressed mixed feelings about not knowing earlier in the relationship and not 
feeling prepared to handle such a dynamic. Indeed, we heard that the mentors might need to be 
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prepared for the confusing questions that youth could have if they have not been told about their 
parent's incarceration. Likewise, if youth have been informed, the mentors may need to be 
prepared to deal with questions the youth may have about their parent's incarceration. These 
considerations suggest the potential importance of specific training for mentors to help anticipate 
some of the special needs of these youth, a topic addressed further below. 

M entering organizations use various strategies to recruit good mentors, including 
presentations to community and professional groups, appeals by current staff and volunteers to 
friends and associates, and advertising campaigns . 56 Some mentoring programs also form 
relationships with corporations as well as colleges or universities and even high schools, which 
then may become an ongoing source of volunteers . 57 M entering programs may also find that 
establishing a recognizable and reputable name, or branding, is beneficial for recruiting 
mentors . 58 Offering mentors stipends or other benefits (e.g., course or service learning credit for 
students) is still another strategy used to recruit mentors. Currently very little research addresses 
the likely effectiveness of different recruitment strategies . 59 However, some evidence suggests 
the importance of programs looking beyond where and how to recruit mentors most easily to also 
consider the type of volunteer being recruited. In particular, available research points to the value 
of seeking out, through recruitment strategies, pools of potential mentors likely to possess 
relevant skills or abilities, not simply avoiding pools that might have undesirable traits or 
characteristics . 60 

Research on why people volunteer points to two of the biggest reasons: (a) having a 
passion for and/or personal commitment to the work; or (b) being asked to volunteer by someone 
they have a personal relationship with. During the Listening Session we heard powerful stories 
about mentors that brought a great deal of personal commitment to the young people in the 
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program, which led to a transformative experience for the youth. Y et, we also heard about the 
challenges of converting recruited volunteers into engaged mentors. Oneway to maximize the 
number of engaged mentors is to get key people to ask people they know. A national strategy 
ideally suited for the role of the faith community in initiatives focused on mentoring children of 
incarcerated parents is the Mentor Recruitment Ambassador . 61 Each ambassador makes a 
commitment to identify and ask five adults to become a volunteer mentor. Coupled with a 
deliberate strategy built around the profile of the mentor ideal for serving youth with incarcerated 
parents, the right people are positioned to ask the right people. 

SCREENING AND INTAKE ASSESSMENT. When screening is done correctly, it helps 
enhance the safety of the program for youth, mentors, and the organization . 62 In the Elements, 
one of the standards is to screen prospective mentors effectively so the program is confident the 
mentor has the "time, commitment, and personal qualities" to be an effective mentor. In 
screening potential mentors, programs often consider the volunteers' interests and skills. In a 
recent meta-analysis of evaluations of mentoring initiatives, programs were found to be more 
effective when mentors' educational and occupational backgrounds fit well with specific 
program goals . 63 In addition, programs were found to be more effective when shared interests 
were considered when matching mentors and youth; thus, it is important for programs to assess 
the interests of both potential volunteers and the youth served by the program. In addition to 
assessing youths' interests, programs can capture information about the youths' strengths and 
needs as well as their characteristics or life circumstances that represent sources of vulnerability 
or risk for negative outcomes. A recent study of the role of risk in youth mentoring relationships 
concluded that understanding a youth's level of risk may have implications for the way that 
programs should prepare their volunteers for the mentoring role . 64 
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Of course, screening potential volunteers should also focus on protecting youth from 
victimization. Y et, although it is widely agreed that background checks are an important tool in 
screening prospective (and current) mentors for safety concerns, they should not be relied on as a 
stand-alone measure for mentor screening . 65 Instead, a mentoring organization's approach to 
screening mentors and protecting youth should include established eligibility, screening, training 
and monitoring processes; staff training and supervision; a written application to be filled out by 
volunteers; maintenance of a database of applicants; written eligibility criteria for applicants; a 
position description for the mentor role; a commitment statement that volunteers will sign; an in- 
person interview; a state and federal criminal history background check; a check of sex offender 
registries; searches of the Internet/social media; and a check of character references . 66 

In terms of screening potential mentors for work with youth with incarcerated parents, 
during the Listening Session we heard about the power of having a mentor who has "been there." 
The discussion challenged government funders and others to consider the potential benefits of 
engaging mentors who have overcome similar (in some cases, criminal) backgrounds and have a 
track record of personal success that may inspire the youth. Of further note is the importance that 
Listening Session participants placed on having a way to complete affordable and rapid 
background checks. The length of time some programs had to wait to approve volunteers was 
seen as a barrier to keeping potential mentors engaged during the waiting period. It was also 
recognized that many background checks were cost-prohibitive, making it a serious challenge for 
many programs. It was noted during the Listening Session that legislation designed to address 
these barriers is currently pending. 

MATCHING. M entering programs use a variety of methods to match mentors with youth. 
These include giving priority to— or in some cases requiring— matching youth with mentors who 
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share one or more aspects of their demographic background, such as gender or race/ethnicity, 
whose skills are judged most likely to fit a youth's needs, and/or who have interests in common 
with a youth. Still others match youth in a more organic fashion, where mentors and mentees are 
allowed to meet in large groups and matches are made on the basis of natural pairings that 
occur . 67 

Programs that place an emphasis on systematically matching youth and mentors have 
stronger effects than those that do not . 68 However, little empirical evidence suggests that when 
programs systematically match according to demographic factors such as race and gender, the 
results for youth are more positive. On the other hand, as previously noted, evidence suggests 
that matching based on similarity of interests contributes to better outcomes for youth . 69 
Available research also points to the value of matching mentors and youth with respect to 
characteristics judged likely to be important in the context of program goals, coupled with close 
monitoring of relationships in the period immediately following the matching , 70 

Because the experience of having an incarcerated parent may shape youths' openness to, 
and expectations about, a relationship with an adult mentor, the characteristics and backgrounds 
of the mentors such youth are matched with merit particular attention. We heard during the 
Listening Session, for example, how the identities of some youth had seemingly been influenced 
by having an incarcerated parent (e.g., some participants at the Listening Session said that they 
looked up to their fathers for the very reasons that led to their incarceration). It was suggested 
that matching such youth with adults who were previously involved in criminal activity and have 
since forged a more positive identity was potentially significant. 

The Listening Session discussion also underscored the importance of acknowledging the 
positive role models already in the day-to-day lives of these youth. In fact, it was made clear that 
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in many families experiencing the incarceration of a parent, there are often caregivers who are 
appropriate role models, and in some cases incarcerated parents also functions as positive role 
models in their relationships with their children. Allowing such youth to identify adults that may 
be positive role models aligns with research on Y outh- Initiated M entering. The strategy to 
provide training and support to mentors identified by the youth builds on the strengths and 
available resources in the youth's natural environment. M any of the challenges that mentors 
experience in the early stages of building the relationship would not necessarily surface in 
relationships with these "natural" mentors . 71 

TRAINING. In the Elements, the standard for training mentors points to the importance of 
focusing on the "basic knowledge and skills" shown to lay the foundation for effective mentoring 
relationships . 72 Key considerations when planning mentor training include the frequency, dose, 
duration, and timing . 73 Research suggests that providing mentors with training is related to the 
success of mentoring relationships and, ultimately, program effectiveness in promoting desired 
youth outcomes . 74 M enter training may foster stronger outcomes for youth participating in 
programs by improving the quality of the mentor- mentee relationship, as well as the length and 
duration of the relationship . 75 It is recommended that the initial (pre-match) mentor training last 
at least two hours, with the best results argued to be most likely when the amount of initial 
training is six hours or more. Ideally, training includes topics such as the objectives of 
mentoring; how to be an effective mentor, with special attention to roles, behaviors, and program 
expectations; a code of ethics for mentors; insights regarding the mentoring of youth served by 
the program; program policies and procedures; communication skills; conflict resolution skills; 
appropriate physical and emotional boundaries between mentor and mentee; and procedures for 
reporting child abuse . 76 M enter training should also include an in-person component and an 
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interactive element; utilize evidence-based training materials; and be used as a method for the 
continued screening of mentors . 77 The mentoring relationship may also be improved by focusing 
on training mentors in active listening, empathy, and problem solving . 78 

Ongoing training may be an important opportunity for mentoring programs to provide 
education on new topics that become more relevant as the mentoring relationship develops. It 
also provides a means for mentoring programs to refresh mentors on topics they may have 
forgotten since the initial training . 79 Consistent with these possibilities, whether or not programs 
provided ongoing training opportunities for mentors was found to be one of the strongest 
predictors of effectiveness in one meta-analysis of youth mentoring program evaluations . 80 

As noted above, a theme that emerged during the Listening Session is the potential value 
of providing training with content that addresses the unique considerations that may be 
associated with mentoring a youth who has an incarcerated parent, including how incarceration 
affects families. Given the range of challenges and trauma that children of incarcerated parents 
may be experiencing in their home lives, it may be important to prepare mentors for ways to be 
supportive and understand how best to respond when issues arise (e.g., when to contact staff, 
how to make referrals, how to listen, and so on). It will be critical to help mentors understand 
their own personal biases and views about incarcerated parents. Input received during the 
Listening Session also underscored the importance of preparing mentors to understand the 
cultural attitudes and values of the youth they will serve. Culturally competent mentors were 
noted to have a greater impact on the youth they mentored. It was clear that to effectively 
consider the role of culture in building high-quality mentor-mentor relationships, we must also 
attend to the complexities that may infuse the experiences of some youth because of race, 
poverty, and previous trauma experiences. 
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MONITORING AND SUPPORT. Oneof the standards in the Elements addresses providing 
ongoing staff monitoring and supportfor mentors thatfocus on helping mentors deal with 
problems and challenges in the mentoring relationship . 81 Recommended initial "match support" 
activities by program staff include meetings with the mentor, and the parent and youth separately 
before the match, and then meeting with mentor, parent, and youth together for an initial 
meeting. Once the relationship is launched, there should be monthly contacts of staff with the 
mentor and menteeto monitor and facilitate the development of their relationship. Quarterly 
contact with a key person in the mentee's life (e.g., parent, guardian or teacher) is also 
recommended for the duration of the match. As part of ongoing support, mentoring program staff 
should be available to answer questions, troubleshoot issues, and recommend alternative 
strategies when it appears the relationship is not moving in a good direction . 82 A recent study 
found that when program staff provided more consistent supportfor mentors, mentor- mentee 
relationships tended to be characterized by more frequent meetings, longer duration, and positive 
reports from the mentor and youth regarding the closeness of the relationship . 83 The quality of 
the support provided to mentors appeared to be important as well, contributing to greater strength 
and longevity of the mentoring relationship. 

When serving youth with incarcerated parents, features of the youth's situation can create 
events that mentors are likely to be ill-equipped to handle without ongoing support from the 
program, for example, the residential mobility of the youth and family, contact with the 
incarcerated parent, understanding how mentoring fits in with other existing support systems and 
with family/caregiver needs. For instance, while it was noted that some youth do not know about 
the incarceration of their parents, there are some youth that will want to talk about the 
incarcerated parents. The mentor should be prepared for such a conversation should it arise. 
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M atch support is particularly valuable for helping mentors respond to these issues. The Listening 
Session discussion reinforced the importance of having structured support for mentors working 
with children of incarcerated parents and providing targeted preparation so mentors were 
prepared to support these youth effectively. 

STRUCTURE AND SUPPORTS FOR mentoring activities. Programs can also build 
in structure to increase the likelihood that the mentoring relationship will be meaningful and 
impactful. Research suggests that key considerations in this area include the regularity of 
mentor- youth meetings, the amount of time spent together in these meetings, and the length of 
time over which they take place (i.e., relationship duration). Programs establishing clear 
expectations about the frequency of contact between mentor and youth, for example, have been 
found to be more effective . 84 Likewise, youth outcomes appear to be facilitated, and risk for 
unintentional harm reduced, when their relationships with mentors are sustained for periods of 
time that align with program goals and expectations . 85 Available findings, however, fail to 
provide a basis for clear-cut guidelines about what may be the most desirable (or minimally 
effective or safe) levels of mentor- youth interaction or relationship duration that programs 
should target. Such guidelines, too, may well need to be modified according to differences 
among mentoring programs in areas such as goals, youth populations served, and infrastructure. 

On the surface, there is the potential for tension between program practices oriented toward 
fostering differing aspects of mentoring relationships, such as fun on the one hand and goals on 
the other. Over the course of a mentoring relationship, however, research suggests that 
programmatic encouragement of a developmental orientation may be able to set the stage for 
practices focused on more instrumental aims (e.g., skill development) to achieve more desirable 
results. Likewise, when programs are structured to encourage an initial focus on instrumental 


purposes, they may offer mentors and youth a foundation of shared experience (e.g., work 
together on projects) that facilitates the success of efforts to cultivate stronger personal 
connections or bonds between them. On the basis of a review of relevant research within and 
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outside the area of youth mentoring, it is recommended that mentees be integrally involved in the 
process of setting and working on goals, and that care betaken to avoid the pitfall of mentors 
becoming overly directive or task-oriented . 86 In line with the value of efforts to foster mentor- 
youth activities directed toward relationship development, as well as more instrumental aims, the 
results of a recent meta-analysis indicate that a joint emphasis on supporting mentors in 
functional roles pertaining to both emotional support and teaching was most predictive of 
program effectiveness . 87 

The types of experiences to which children of incarcerated parents are known to be 
susceptible make it important for programs to adopt practices to facilitate meaningful mentor- 
mentee relationships. Establishing regular and consistent patterns for meetings may be especially 
vital for building trust in the wake of past disappointments in relationships with adults. In fact, 
youth members of the Listening Session shared first-hand experiences with mentors who built 
strong relationships by being consistent and "hanging in there" during early testing by the youth. 
Several participants also spoke of their mentors imparting critical life lessons to them and 
actively supporting them in both setting and reaching ambitious goals (e.g., attending college). 
Thus, their shared experiences were very much in accord with mentoring programs for children 
of incarcerated parents benefiting from a dual focus on relationship development and more 
instrumental aims. 

family engagement. Earlier research suggested that programs were more effective 
when youths' parents were more engaged . 88 The body of research on parental involvement in the 
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mentoring relationship supports that it generally has a positive impact, but no studies have 
isolated whether parental involvement specifically improved outcomes or whether they resulted 
from one of the many activities mentoring programs use to try to engage parents . 89 Thus, it may 
not be a question of determining whether parental engagement can help strengthen positive 
outcomes for youth, but how. 

Family engagement received significant attention at the Listening Session. The focus of 
the work that might be done with families has many dimensions, including the relationship the 
child has with his or her incarcerated parent, as well as the relationship between the child and his 
or her caregiver(s). During the Listening Session, we heard examples of how mentoring can be 
critical for healthy youth development. W e also heard about programs where the youth were 
engaged in laying the foundation for parents' effective reentry once they were released from 
prison. One example in the Listening Session focused on working with parents while they were 
in prison; this work involved rebuilding relationships with family members, training in parenting, 
and engaging parents with the youth in meaningful experiences. Such programs were made 
possible by strong collaborative relationships between the service organizations and correctional 
agencies. 

EXTERNAL PARTNERSHIPS. Through the National Mentoring Partnership and its 
affiliated state partnerships, attention has been directed to the collaboration of mentoring 
programs with other service providers and external partners . 90 There are many reasons to 
develop such collaborative partnerships. The needs of youth served by the programs may be 
complex and provide reasons to engage other service providers. Partnerships can elevate 
program visibility, making a strong case for the need for mentoring services. Efficiencies may be 
realized when partnerships enable the sharing of resources for training and screening mentors. 
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Collaborative relationships between mentoring programs and businesses, faith-based groups, and 
community-based organizations can be key elements of volunteer recruitment and fundraising 
campaigns. 

Listening Session participants addressed the need for partnerships in many different 
ways. One school -integrated program noted that although mentoring is powerful, it should be 
enhanced "through the specialized training you give teachers, principals, and administrators." 
This program focuses on what it will take for children of incarcerated parents to do well in 
school. They pay attention to appropriate emotional support and understand that visiting a parent 
in prison can be traumatic. Part of thei r strategy is to "train teachers and principals in the schools 
because they might not know the impact of having a parent in prison." 

CLOSURE OF MENTORING RELATIONSHIPS. Engaging in a closure process can help 
bring mentoring relationships to an end in a positive way that sets an example for future healthy 
relationships in a youth's life. Important steps for programs to have successful relationship 
closure may include introducing the idea of and process for closure to the mentor and mentee 
from the beginning of the relationship; making closure policies and procedures clear to the 
mentor, the mentee, and the mentee' s family; preparing mentors for day-to-day challenges to 
avoid premature and unmonitored relationship endings; regular monitoring of mentoring 
relationships to assess whether they have reached a point where closure is appropriate; and 
conducting interviews with all participants as part of the closure process . 91 In the Elements, one 
of the standards requires programs to provide a structured process for "bringing the match to 
closure in a way that affirms the contributions of both the mentor and the mentee and offers both 
individuals the opportunity to assess the experience .” 92 
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Research suggests that youth may experience more harm than good when their program- 
arranged mentoring relationships end prematurely . 93 It is not yet clear, however, whether this 
harm derives from the relative brevity of the relationship or the fact that the ending was 
unexpected. Studies of a number of different mentoring programs reveal that premature endings 
occur frequently in mentoring relationships; in some research, relationships with older boys and 
girls have been found more likely to end early . 94 These relationships end prematurely for a 
variety of reasons. One study of a mentoring program for children of incarcerated parents 
identified the following five reasons for early termination of relationships: scheduling conflicts, 
personal or family issues, residential mobility, mentors underestimating the commitment, and 
match incompatibility . 95 Keeping in mind that these youth sometimes have a background of 
strained and disrupted relationships with adults, it may be especially critical that the mentoring 
relationship be healthy and positive in all aspects. This includes its closure. 

ORGANIZATIONAL INFRASTRUCTURE AND CAPACITY 

Deciding the format and practices to be used in a given mentoring program is, of course, 
vitally important. Equally critical, however, is the extent to which the program has the 
infrastructure necessary to support the practices chosen. Ideally, it has been recommended that 
staff be aware of the strengths and challenges of the youth they serve and understand how 
recruiting, screening, training, and ongoing mentor support will contribute to the quality of the 
resulting mentoring relationships . 96 Standards address the types of training that mentoring 
program staff should receive . 97 In addition to training on each of the evidence-based practices 
described above, program staff should also be prepared to track and document the progress of the 
mentor-mentee relationship and any challenges that arise . 98 
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As in other types of youth programs, another area of emphasis in recommendations for 
mentoring programs is the need for written protocols and procedures that encompass all areas of 


program operations and practice. For example, programs are advised to have specific, written 
procedures— including background check procedures— to screen potential volunteers. Similarly, 
research on why mentor-mentee relationships fail has also stimulated recommendations that 
programs have clearly defined procedures for when to end a relationship." 

A final element of program infrastructure and capacity has to do with the attention the 
program pays to assessing its own performance. Performance assessment measures the degree to 
which a program adheres to the original program design. Written protocols and procedures, 
discussed above, become critically important because they provide a measure of this adherence. 
Program goals and objectives are another piece of performance assessment. Establishing goals 
and objectives for a program is important in determining its structure, but it is also an important 
part of performance assessment. Goals and objectives identify desired outcomes against which 
program progress can be measured . 100 It has been recommended that, at a minimum, programs 
track mentoring relationship progress in written or computerized records and resolve issues that 
arise within relationships . 101 Ideally, though, the full range of program operations and practices 
should be tracked and subject to ongoing evaluation . 102 

RECOMMENDATIONS FOR PRACTICE AND POLICY 

The research evidence and Listening Session discussion summarized in this report point 
to a number of useful next steps that can be undertaken to support the availability of high-quality 
and effective mentoring for youth with incarcerated parents. Our specific recommendations 
follow: 

Provide strategic support to programs to enhance the availability of high-quality 
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mentoring for children of incarcerated parents. Both available research and Listening Session 
input underscore the potential for the types of support that can be made available through high- 
quality mentoring relationships to benefit many young people for whom parental incarceration is 
part of their life circumstances— perhaps in ways that are profound and life changing. Therefore, 
we see a strong case to be made for renewed investment in supporting the mentoring of children 
of incarcerated parents. It is equally clear from the available research and perspectives shared at 
the Listening Session that many unique considerations and challenges are involved with making 
mentoring relationships avail able to children of incarcerated parents and that considerable time 
and experience are likely to be required to ensure that program infrastructure and practices are 
responsive to these. Accordingly, although there is likely value in initiatives supporting diverse 
and wide-ranging programs and organizations, we believe it is imperative that such support be 
tailored appropriately to the needs and circumstances of each recipient. For programs with 
foundational, evidence-based practices in place that have considerable experience in providing 
mentoring to children of incarcerated parents, it may be optimal to provide support that 
facilitates expansion of services to reach greater numbers of such youth. In contrast, other 
programs will still be in the process of establishing core infrastructure and practices or will have 
begun only recently to develop strategies to best address the specific needs of children with 
incarcerated parents. U nder these scenarios, supports directed toward program planning and 
small-scale piloting, respectively, are likely to be most advisable. As such examples suggest, it 
may be possible to establish progressive tiers of support within a single initiative and operational 
performance criteria for moving from one tier of support to the next. 

Steps also should be undertaken to ensure that adequate supports are available in areas 
likely to be of common concern to programs in their efforts to make high-quality mentoring 
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available to children of incarcerated parents. Of particular note, during the Listening Session we 
heard about formidable challenges faced by programs in their efforts to engage enough suitable 
mentors. As noted by participants in the session, individuals who have overcome personal 
difficulties (e.g,, nonviolent criminal histories) may bring unique capacities to connect with 
youth who have an incarcerated parent as part of their life circumstances, but remain a largely 
untapped resource. In this regard, we see significant value in providing programs with resources 
and guidance in areas such as mentor recruitment, screening, and support to better equip them to 
engage those who represent less traditional, but nonetheless potentially effective sources of 
support for children of incarcerated parents. Y outh-ini dated mentoring, a strategy in which 
young people engage effective mentors from within their own social networks, also deserves 
attention. Ensuring program access to affordable and timely background checks as part of 
screening potential mentors is critical as well. Reestablishing a reliable and cost-effective 
resource that can be used for this purpose at the national level should be a high priority. 

Previous governmental initiatives have had a similar overarching goal of increasing the 
availability of high-quality mentoring for children of incarcerated parents. Any new initiatives 
should build on what was learned from these earlier efforts. All available accounts of results and 
lessons learned from this work should be carefully considered as a first step in the planning and 
design process. 

C ultivate a community of practice for mentoring children of incarcerated parents. 

The Listening Session highlighted a range of promising practices and resources that participating 
programs have developed and refined in their efforts to provide effective mentoring for children 
of incarcerated parents. Participants, too, clearly welcomed the opportunity for networking and 
sharing that the session itself provided. These considerations lead us to recommend that efforts 
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be undertaken to strengthen the community of practice for mentoring children of incarcerated 
parents. Rather than mechanisms to connect grantees of specific funding initiatives, we see the 
greatest value in networking strategies that extend more broadly and can be sustained over time. 
The recently funded National M entering Resource Center provides one promising vehicle in this 
regard because it will include, for example, a clearinghouse dedicated to sharing the resources 
developed by programs. Support for cooperative efforts among national organizations that have 
established commitments to high-quality mentoring for children of incarcerated parents, such as 
M ENTOR, BBBS, and Boys & Girls Clubs, are also recommended as these may facilitate useful 
peer sharing and learning not only within, but also across such organizations. Similar supports 
should be instituted for sharing and collaboration for organizations working at local and regional 
levels. 

Invest in research to advance the evidence base for effective mentoring for children 
of incarcerated parents. To achieve desired results, any efforts to enhance the availability and 
effectiveness of mentoring as a support for these youth should be grounded in a strong base of 
research-derived evidence. At present, the evidence base is notably limited in both scope and 
rigor. W e therefore recommend that substantial investments be made to address the most critical 
gaps in current knowledge. These include, first and foremost, a better foundational understanding 
and documentation of the effectiveness of mentoring as an intervention strategy for children of 
incarcerated parents. This gap should be addressed by investment in a high-quality, federally- 
funded randomized controlled trial so as clarify both the immediate and longer-term effects of 
mentoring program participation for children of incarcerated parents. From the perspective of 
process evaluation, this study should be designed to advance understanding of how best to 
support implementation of key practices in making mentoring available to children of 
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incarcerated parents as well as how to achieve desired levels of mentor and youth engagement in 
programs. From the standpoint of outcome evaluation, the study should be structured to improve 
knowledge of the ways in which effects on youth outcomes may be contingent on different 
program characteristics and practices (such as, for example, one-on-one vs. group mentoring 
format, types and amount of training provided to mentors), key features of mentoring 
relationships, and the widely varying life circumstances and backgrounds of children of 
incarcerated parents (such as, for example, the youth's relationship with the incarcerated parent 
and availability of support from existing adults in the youth's social network). As demonstrated 
in the Listening Session, large numbers of grassroots programs, including those that are faith- 
based, have a longstanding commitment to mentoring children with incarcerated parents. These 
organizations— many of which have been able to develop and refine their practices over 
extended periods of time— will no doubt continue to be pivotal in making high-quality mentoring 
available to this population. W ith this in mind, the above- recommended trial should be structured 
to ensure it will shed light on the effectiveness of smaller, locally-based programs, not only those 
that operate on a larger scale. Similarly, there clearly is a need to better understand the role of 
mentoring as an intervention strategy in the context of the much broader array of supports that 
these youth and their families often need and may receive from a number of different 
organizations. Clarifying the circumstances when mentoring is most likely to be a valuable 
complement to other services and how it can be combined most effectively with such supports 
will be critical for ensuring that youth and their families derive the greatest benefit possible from 
the investments proposed in this report. 
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APPENDIX 


Mentoring Children of Incarcerated Parents (COIP) 

Listening Session 

September 30, 2013 8:30am - 5:00pm 
Eisenhower Executive Office Building, Room # 430 

Agenda 

8:30-9:00 Welcome and Introductions 

• Tonya Robinson, Special Assistant to the PresidentforJ ustice and 
Regulatory Policy, Domestic Policy Council 

• Robert L. Listenbee, Administrator, Office of J uvenilej ustice and 
Delinquency Prevention 

• Attendee Introductions 

9:00-9:15 Overview and Purpose of the Listening Session 

A review of the goals of the listening session, format, and governing principles by 
the facilitators for the session. 

• Dr. David DuBois, Professor, University of Illinois at Chicago 

• Dr. Roger J arjoura, Principal Researcher, American Institutes for Research 

9:15-9:45 Research and Background: Children of Incarcerated Parents (CO IP) and 
Mentoring 

What do we know about children with incarcerated parents? 

• Dr. Rebecca Shlafer, Assistant Professor, University of M innesota 

What do we know about what works in mentoring relationships and programs for 
youth? 

• Dr. David DuBois 

What do we know about the challenges faced by and the effectiveness of 
mentoring programs that have served COIP? 


Dr. Roger J arjoura 
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9:45-10:00 

10 : 00 - 11:20 


11:20-11:30 

11:30-12:30 

12:30-2:15 


Break 

Q & A and Discussion of Presentations 

A facilitated discussion allowing participants to react and respond to the 
information presented: 

1. What points resonated with what you know from your own experience? 

2. Were things presented that you want to get more clarification on? 

3. What did you hear that you want to question or challenge? 

4. What was missing from the presentations (either that you can provide 
perspective on or that you feel is still an unanswered question)? 


Congressman Robert C. "Bobby" Scott, U.S. House of Representatives 


L unch on your own 

Due to federal regulations, lunch will not be provided. For convenience, there is a 
cafe/deli on the ground floor of the building. ** For security purposes, please do 
not leave the premises for lunch. 


Discussion: W hat characteristics of the mentoring relationship would likely 
best support C 01 P? 

Research points to certain qualities or elements of mentoring relationships as 
being important contributors to better outcomes for youth (see below). This 
discussion will focus on the ways in which these (and potentially other) qualities 
may be important specifically for COIP. 

1. Collaborative/developmental orientation 

2. Consistency 

3. Longevity 

4. Closeness/emotional connection 

5. Active guidance 

6. Advocacy 

7. M odeling of positive behaviors 

8. Parent engagement 


2:15-2:30 


Break 



2:30-4:00 


Discussion: How might high-quality mentoring relationships be best 
supported by programs? 
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Does it make more sense to build a stand-alone program for COIP or build the 
capacity of broader mentoring programs with infrastructure and flexibility to 
respond to a variety of youth, including COIP? 

How would the qualities of effective mentoring relationships be translated to 
practice within a mentoring program serving COIP? Some aspects to consider 
include: 


1. Recruitment 

2. Screening 

3. Matching 

4. Training 

5. Support 

6. M eeting structure 

7. Family engagement 

8. External partnerships 

9. Closure of match 


How do we ensure adequate infrastructure of mentoring programs to effectively 
serve COIP? Some aspects to consider include: 

1. W ritten protocols/procedures (manualization and communication) 

2. Organizational structure and capacity 

3. Training of staff 

4. Performance measurement 

5. How mentoring programs can work most effectively with other supports 
and services for COIP and their families. 


4:00-4:45 Discussion: W here do we go from here? W hat needs to happen next? 

What are the take-away points from today's conversation? 

How can OJJ DP and the Administration help build, support, and enhance 
successful mentoring programs for CO IP? 

4:45-5:00 Closing Remarks 

• D.Paul M onteiro, Associate Director, Office of Public Engagement 

• Robert L. Listen bee 
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NOTES 


1 Although there may be similarities between individuals incarcerated in both jails and prisons (e.g., history of 
substance use, mental health problems), there are also important differences. The type of offender, sentence length, 
and availability of services may vary considerably between jail and prisons, in general, in comparison to a county 
jail, prisons house more serious offenders, for longer periods of time, and have more space, infrastructure, and staff 
available to provide additional services (e.g., remedial education, chemical health treatment, parenting education). 
Compared to prisons, jails are often closer to the inmate's residence at the time of arrest, potentially impacting the 
frequency of family visitation. In addition, the format and rules for visitation differ between jails and prisons. These 
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